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**Mirabeau stands out as the central figure of the times; the Great- 
est Statesman of France.”’ 


.) 


French Revolution. 
Tested by Mirabeau’s Career. 


Twelve Lectures on the History of the French Revolution, delivered 
at the Lowell Institute, Boston, Mass., 


By Dr Hermann E. Von Holst. 


At the invitation of the trustees of the Lowell Institute of Boston, Her- 
mann E. von Holst, Professor of History in the University of Chicago, 
gave a summary of his reflections on the causes of the French Revolution, 
as tested by Mirabeau’s career. 


LECTURE HEADINGS. 


I. The Heritage of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 

II. Paris and Versailles. 

III. Mending the Old Garment with New Cloth. 

IV. The Revolution before the Revolution. 

V. <A Typical Family Tragedy of Portentous Historical 
{mport. 

VI. The States-General. 

VIT. ‘‘ The Party of One Man.” 

VIII. The sth and 6th of October, 1789, and the Memoir 
of the 15th. 

1X. The Decisive Defeat of November 7th. 

X. Other Defeats and Mischievous Victories. 

XI. Mirabeau and the Court. 

XII. The End. A Unique Tragedy. 

*,* All questions which, for the general public, are perhaps the most 
difficult to understand, are lucidly and graphically discussed. Such a 


mass of information and suggestion is condensed into each of these lec- 
tures that no extracts would adequately represent their character. 
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INTER VIAS 


9 IS a land where no hurricane falls, 
But the infinite azure regards 

Its waters forever, its walls 

Of granite, its limitless swards; 

Where the fens to their innermost pool 

With the chorus of May are a-ring, 

And the glades are wind-winnowed and cool 
With perpetual spring; 


Where folded and half withdrawn 
The delicate wind-flowers blow, 

And the bloodroot kindles at dawn 
Her spiritual taper of snow; 

Where the limits are met and spanned 
By a waste that no husbandman tills, 


And the earth-old pine forests stand 
In the hollows of hills. 


’T is the land that our babies behold, 

Deep gazing when none are aware; 

And the great-hearted seers of old 

And the poets have known it, and there 

Made halt by the well-heads of truth 

On their difficult pilgrimage 

From the rose-ruddy gardens of youth 
To the summits of age. 


Now too, as of old, it is sweet 

With a presence remote and serene; 
Still its by-ways are pressed by the feet 
Of the mother immortal, its queen: 


NO. 


5 
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The Huntress, whose tresses flung free 
And the gleam of her brows upon earth 
They only have honour to see 

Who are dreamers from birth. 


In her calm and her beauty supreme 
They have found her at dawn or at eve, 
By the marge of some motionless stream, 
Or where shadows rebuild or unweave 
In a murmurous alley of pine, 
Looking upward in silent surprise, 
A figure, slow-moving, divine, 

With inscrutable eyes. 

ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


e 


THE SECRET DRAWER 


Bt I must surely have served as a boudoir for the 
ladies of old time, this little used, rarely en- 
tered chamber where the neglected old bureau 
stood. There was something very feminine 
in the faint hues of its faded brocades, in the 

rose and blue of such bits of china as yét remained, and in the 
delicate old-world fragrance of pot-pourri from the great 
bowl,—blue and white, with funny holes in its cover,—that 
stood on the bureau's flat top. Modern aunts disdained this 
out-of-the-way, backwater, upstairs room, preferring to do 
their accounts and grapple with their correspondence in some 
central position more in the whirl of things, whence one eye 
could be kept on the carriage-drive, the other alert for 
malingering servants and marauding children. Those aunts 
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of a former generation—I sometimes felt—would have suited 
our habits better. But even by us children, to whom few 
places were private or reserved, the room was visited but 
rarely. To be sure, there was nothing particular in it that 
we coveted or required. Only a few spindle-legged, gilt- 
backed chairs,—an old harp on which, so the legend ran, 
Aunt Eliza herself used once to play, in years remote, un- 
chronicled; a corner-cupboard with a few pieces of china; 
and the old bureau. But one other thing the room possessed, 
peculiar to itself; a certain sense of privacy,—a power of 
making the intruder feel that he was intruding,—perhaps 
even a faculty of hinting that some one might have been sit- 
ting on those chairs, writing at the bureau, or fingering the 
china, just a second before one entered. No such violent 
word as “haunted” could possibly apply to this pleasant 
old-fashioned chamber, which indeed we all rather liked; 
but there was no doubt it was reserved and stand-offish, 
keeping itself to itself. 

Uncle Thomas was the first to draw my attention to the 
possibilities of the old bureau. He was pottering about the 
house one afternoon, having ordered me to keep at his heels 
for company—he was a man who hated to be left one min- 
ute alone,—when his eye fell on it. ‘*H’m! Sheraton!” 
he remarked. (He had a smattering of most things, this 
uncle, especially the vocabularies). Then he let down the 
flap, and examined the empty pigeon-holes and dusty panel- 
ling. ‘* Fine bit of inlay,” he went on: “good work, all of 
it. I know the sort. There’s a secret drawer in there 
somewhere.’” Then as I breathlessly drew near, he sud- 
denly exclaimed: ‘By Jove, I do want to smoke!” and 
wheeling round he abruptly fled for the garden, leaving me 
with the cup dashed from my lips. It was a strange thing, 
I mused, this smoking, that takes a man suddenly, be he in 
the court, the camp, or the grove, grips him like an Afreet, 
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and whirls him off to do its imperious behests. Would it be 
even so with myself, I wondered, in those unknown grown- 
up years to come? 

But I had no time to waste in vain speculations. My 
whole being was still vibrating to those magic words “‘ secret 
drawer ;*’ and that particular chord had been touched that 
never fails to thrill responsive to such sounds as cave, trap- 
door, sliding-panel, bullion, ingots, or Spanish dollars. For, 
besides its own special bliss, who ever heard of a secret 
drawer with nothing in it? And O,I did want money so 
badly! I mentally ran over the list of demands which were 
pressing me the most imperiously. 

First, there was the pipe I wanted to give George Jan- 
naway. George, who was Martha's young man, was a 
shepherd, and a great ally of mine; and the last fair he was 
at, when he bought his sweetheart fairings, as a right-minded 
shepherd should, he had purchased a lovely snake expressly 
for me; one of the wooden sort, with joints, waggling delici- 
ously in the hand; with yellow spots on a green ground, 
sticky and strong-smelling, as a fresh-painted snake ought 
to be; and with a red-flannel tongue, pasted cunningly into 
its jaws. I loved it much, and took it to bed with me every 
night, till what time its spinal cord was loosed and it fell 
apart, and went the way of all mortal joys. I thought it so 
nice of George to think of me at the fair, and that’s why I 
wanted to give him a pipe. When the young year was chill 
and lambing-time was on, George inhabited a little wooden 
house on wheels, far out on the wintry downs, and saw no 
faces but such as were sheepish and said baa; and when he 
and Martha were married, she was going to carry his dinner 
out to him every day, two miles; and after it, perhaps he 
would smoke my pipe. It seemed an idyllic sort of exist- 
ence, for both the parties concerned but a pipe of quality, 
a pipe fitted to be part of a life such as this, could not be 
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procured (so Martha informed me) for a less sum than 
eighteen pence. And meantime ! 

Then there was the fourpence I owed Edward; not that 
he was bothering me for it, but I knew he was in need of it 
himself, to pay back Selina, who wanted it to make up a 
sum of two shillings, to buy Harold an ironclad for his ap- 
proaching birthday,—H. M. S. Majestic, now lying use- 
lessly careened in the toyshop window, just when her coun- 
try had such sore need of her. 

And then there was that boy in the village who had 
caught a young squirrel, and I had never yet possessed one, 
and he wanted a shilling for it, but I knew that for nine- 
pence in cash—but what was the good of these sorry thread- 
bare reflections? I had wants enough to exhaust any possi- 
ble find of bullion, even if it amounted to half-a-sovereign. 
My only hope now lay in the magic drawer, and here I was 
letting the precious minutes slip by. Whether “findings” 
of this sort could, morally speaking, be considered “ keep- 
ings ** was a point that did not occur to me. 

The room was very still as I approached the bureau,— 
possessed, it seemed to be, by a sort of hush of expectation. 
The faint odour of orris-root that floated forth as I let down 
the flap, seemed to identify itself with the yellows and 
browns of the old wood, till hue and scent were of one qual- 
ity and interchangeable. Even so, ere this, the pot-pourri 
had mixed itself with the tints of the old brocade, and bro- 
cade and pot-pourri had long been one. With expectant 
fingers I explored the empty pigeon-holes and sounded the 
depths of the softly-sliding drawers. No books that I knew 
of gave any general recipe for a quest like this; but the 
glory, should I succeed unaided, would be all the greater. 

To him who is destined to arrive, the fates never fail to 
afford, on the way, their small encouragements ; in less than 
two minutes, I had come across a rusty button-hook. This 
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was truly magnificent. In the nursery there existed a gen- 
eral button-hook, common to either sex; but none of us 
possessed a private and special button-hook, to lend or re- 
fuse as suited the high humour of the moment. I pocketed 
the treasure carefully, and proceeded. At the back of an- 
other drawer, three old foreign stamps told me I was surely 
on the highroad to fortune. 

Following on these bracing incentives, came a dull blank 
period of unrewarded search. In vain I removed all the 
drawers and felt over every inch of the smooth surfaces, from 
front to back. Never a knob, spring or projection met the 
thrilling finger-tips; unyielding the old bureau stood, 
stoutly guarding its secret, if secret it really had. I began 
to grow weary and disheartened. This was not the first 
time that Uncle Thomas had proved shallow, uninformed, 
a guide into blind alleys where the echoes mocked you. 
Was it any good persisting longer? Was anything any 
good whatever? In my mind I began to review past disap- 
pointments, and life seemed one long record of failures and 
of non-arrival. Disillusioned and depressed, I left my work 
and went to the window. The light was ebbing from the 
room, and outside seemed to be collecting itself on the hori- 
zon for its concentrated effort of sunset. Far down the 
garden, Uncle Thomas was holding Edward in the air re- 
versed, and smacking him. Edward, gurgling hysterically, 
was striking blind fists in the direction where he judged his 
uncle’s stomach should rightly be; the contents of his pock- 
ets—a motley show—were strewing the lawn. Somehow it 
seemed very far away and cut off from me, though I had 
been put through a similar performance an hour or two ago. 

Westwards the clouds were massing themselves in a low 
violet bank; below them, to north and south, as far round 
as eye could reach, a narrow streak of gold ran out and 
stretched away, straight along the horizon. Somewhere 
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very far off, a horn was being blown, clear and thin, it 
sounded like the golden streak grown audible, while the 
gold seemed the visible sound. It pricked my ebbing cour- 
age, this blended strain of music and colour, and I turned 
for a last effort; and Fortune thereupon, half-ashamed of 
the unworthy game she had been playing with me, relented, 
opening her clenched fist. Hardly had I put my hand once 
more to the obdurate wood, when with a sort of small sigh, 
almost a sob—as it were—of relief, the secret drawer sprang 
open. 

I drew it out and carried it to the window, to examine it 
in the failing light. Too hopeless had I gradually grown, 
in my dispiriting search, to expect very much; and yet ata 
glance 1 saw that my basket of glass lay in fragments at 
my feet. No ingots nor dollars were here, to crown me the 
little Monte Cristo of a week. Outside, the distant horn 
had ceased its gnat-song, the gold was paling to primrose, 
and everything was lonely and still. Within, my confident 
little castles were tumbling down like card-houses, leaving 
me stripped of estate, both real and personal, and dominated 
by the depressing reaction. 

And yet,—as I looked again at the small collection that 
lay within that drawer of disillusions, some warmth crept 
back to my heart as I recognized that a kindred spirit to my 
own had been at the making of it. Two tarnished gilt but- 
tons—naval, apparently,—a portrait of a monarch unknown 
to me, cut from some antique print and deftly coloured by 
hand in just my own bold style of brush-work,—some for- 
eign copper coins, thicker and clumsier of make than those 
I hoarded myself,—and a list of birds’-eggs, with names of 
the places where they had been found. Also, a ferret’s 
muzzle, and a twist of tarry string, still faintly aromatic. It 
was a real boy’s hoard, then, that I had happened upon. 
He too had found out the secret drawer, this happy-starred 
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young person; and here he had stowed away his treasures, 
one by one, and had cherished them secretly awhile; and 
then—what? Well, one would never know now the reason 
why these priceless possessions still lay here unreclaimed ; 
but across the void stretch of years I seemed to touch hands 
a moment with my little comrade of seasons long since dead. 

I restored the drawer, with its contents, to the trusty 
bureau, and heard the spring click with a certain satisfaction. 
Some other boy, perhaps, would some day release that spring 
again. I trusted he would be equally appreciative. As I 
opened the door to go, I could hear trom the nursery at the 
passage shouts and yells, telling that the hunt was up. Bears, 
apparently, or bandits, were on the evening bill of fare, 
judging by the character of the noises. In another minute 
I would be in the thick of it, in all the warmth and light 
and laughter. And yet—what a long way off it all seemed, 
both in space and time, to me yet lingering on the threshold 


of that old-world chamber. 
KENNETH GRAHAME. 




















DEDICA 


(WRITTEN FOR “‘SOSPIRA DI ROMA” BUT, UNTIL NOW, 
UNPUBLISHED) 


IAMME rosee dell’ alba serena, 
- Pallidi fiamme di luna-piena: 
Fiori bianchi, rossi fior ! 


Robusto soffio del tramontano, 

Dolci di zeffiro lieii sussurri, 

Alito caldo del vasto piano, 

Sospiri freschi del mare in riva, 

Sussurri erranti alla Campagna, 

Dalla Sabina verde montagna, 
Sospir di Roma! 


Intrecciar voglio coi bianchi, 
Intrecciar coi rossi fiori: 
La ghirlanda dell’ amore 
Dal giardino del mio cuore. 
WILLIAM SHARP. 


* 


«<__’§ PILLS”’ 


HE was a beneficent old fairy to the entire community, 
with only gifts of cheer and kindliness dropping from 

her hard brown hands, and she sat in a splint-bottomed 
rocker, in the shady old kitchen, mending a pocket-book. 
The brass clasp had broken away, and with strong black 
patent thread she was economically trying to place it again. 
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Her old figure was straight and alert; dusky of skin as a 
gypsy; black eyes, sharp, yet shrewdly kind; and her mouth 
was drawn constantly into an elongated oval of astonishment 
at the **scan’lous’* ways of men and things beyond her ken. 
Gowned always in china blue calico, gingham-aproned on 
week days, dimity-covered on Sundays; lithe of body and 
lean of limb, she carried jauntily her summers and winters 
of seventy odd. A girl in the charming furbelows of a 
more fashionable locality than slumbrous old Cattle-Creek, 
came slowly up the flagged and narrow path bordered with 
hollyhocks in their stately dignity of ancient family descent, 
and overhung with tangles of sweet-brier in rosy cascades. 
As she reached the shelter of a wide, vine-covered porch, 
she tossed aside her lace-trimmed parasol, and depositing on 
a table two jars she had been carrying, she flung herself on 
the wide, red ‘‘settee,"” and began to thank the old lady 


volubly for the ‘elixir’? which had been contained in the 
jars, and which had proven a specific help to her mother. 
The leaf shadows danced gaily on the floor, a stray sunbeam 


gleamed through them into the open kitchen door, while 
without the sun beat hotly on the quaint, clap-boarded, 
white house. ‘‘Ole Mis’ Abigail’’ lived here alone, now 
that the strange old man had died—once her husband—who 
had made every pair of boots his children wore, and who 
forced the girls alike with the boys to hobble about in high 
calfskin boots, cobbled with his own hands. ‘* Mrs. Soper” 
had degenerated into the cognomen of just ‘ole Mis’ Abi- 
gail Soper,” and finally ‘* Mis’ Abigail,’’ though with lov- 
ing esteem the name was always spoken by the villagers. 
For years she had brewed on her hearth-stone magic po- 
tions, ointments and salves, whose admixture was a solemnly 
guarded secret; and did a stubborn bruise refuse to yield to 
the allopaths who dosed and carved at will the few inhabi- 
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tants of the hamlet; ora cut or burn refuse to heal under 
the delicate treatment of the one homceopath with his infini- 
tesimal grains, then ‘Ole Mis’ Abigail*’ was turned to, 
and in nine cases out of ten the “sav,"’ the “linnyment,” 
or the “‘ black ile,” accomplished a cure where the college- 
bred men had failed. 

Coming out of the eclipse of the sun-bonnet, pushing the 
steel-bowed spectacles to the top of her sleek black head, 
** Mis’ Abigail *’ prepared for a long visit with this city-bred 
girl, who represented to her ‘‘a branch plucked from the 
burning,’ in the exchange of C for this solemn little 
town. 

With an upraised hand, emphasizing her words in warn- 
ing shakes, still holding the long needle in her fiingers, she 
checked her visitor’s thanks in this wise: 

“* M-y-y-y child, m-y-y-y child,” in a slow drawl, “don’t 
say nothin’—not a word; if it done her good, that's all I 
care for. She *s been that kind to my Sary that *s growed up 
and gone away—always was she good to Sary, and when ye" 
go home ye'll take another bottle. Don’t say a word, ye" 
will.” ‘Pay for it?’ No ye’ won't; spiles the virtue. 
Mother she told me about the way to make ’em, and when 
I get old and feeble I°ll tell my Sary, but only one /ivin’ 
soul must know it at a time, and so *t won't be ‘till the good 
Lord calls me that Sary*ll know a single pint o’ the per- 
scripshuns.”* 

In the old days of Massachusetts, Gallows Hill would 
have claimed her for a choice morsel, with her healings, her 
helpfulness to mankind—but withal her mysteries. 

“«<Be'n pretty feeble?* Well, yes, be’n. ‘Takethem 
things myself?*** with a shake of her wise old head. ‘No, 
I don’t take em. Pills, that *s what I take—jest pills.” 

Like her brethren in the craft, she carefully avoided her 
her own curatives, and pinned her faith to “pills,” which 
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she bought in happy trustfulness and pound packages at the 
drug-store, post-office, and book-sellers combined. 

‘** Had the grip?” Wust kind, that I did, but pills—that ’s 
what fixed it! ‘Had the doctor?’ Well, the children they 
cum home and they made me, but I didn’t seem to get well 
*til I took them pills. D” ye ever hear "bout Mr. Soper and 
how he jest uset’ live on *em? One time he had the nurol- 
ogy—would go out and make some boots in that shed when 
*t was rainin’. Well, he got it so bad his cheeks jest quiv- 
ered; didn’t get any doctor; no, sir; took them pills! Kep’ 
the children a runnin’ to the drug-store for ’em ‘til that man 
who *kep it wouldn’t sell ’em no more. ‘Pretty weak?’ 
Yes, made him pretty weak and shaky in his legs, but it 
knocked that nurology. 

‘*¢Say you *ll go home and try it on ye’r ma?’ Well, 
no, child—best not; does fer some—some it doesn’t. She’s 
pretty poorly, and not bein’ us’t to nothin’ with no stren’th, 
jest takin’ them /eetle pills, lik*s not she couldn’t stan’ it, 
an’ she'd jest slip away from ye a gettin’ o° the nurology 
cured, ye see.” 

Soper, he cured all the folks ’round here in time o” cholery 
with jest them pills. When the doctor give ’em to die, 
then Soper, he'd jest step in and he’d say, ‘ Will ye take 
my pills, er will ye not?” Some on ‘em wouldn't take ‘em, 
and they up an’ died. Them as took *em got well every 
time. Broke out first in the bakery over on the corner op- 
posite the old market-house. Pool o° water stannin’ under 
the house. Baker died and two children. Then ‘t skips 
over to Church street, an’ five o’ them Skinners, they died. 
Settin’ here by this door I see the miller drive by in the 
mornin’ well and hearty. Died that night, burial next 
mornin’. Then they sickened and died all ’round, and 
Soper, they called on him night and day to help, and he 
worked with ’em and he saved "em, jest lots of "em. Nothin’ 
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but pills he give ’em. Old Soper he got it himself when 
*t was most over, but he swallered them pills like they was 
green peas in the spring, an’ he got well, too. 

The time he got the ‘numony was the wust. First he 
took a cold, jest a triflin’ cold an’ a few chills, and jest 
could n't breathe like, and on top o° that he got the 
‘numony. M—+y.child, I tell you, I thought he’s gone then 
sure; did n't seem to get no better, takin’ them pills all the 
time too—reglar’. ‘Soper,’ I says kind o° ’greable so'’s not 
to scare him, ‘ye ‘re sick, ye got to send for a doctor.’ 
*Do n’t want no doctor.” Soper answers cross-like, ‘ but if 
ye ‘re bound t’ send why—send !* 

“Well, Doctor Corey, he come. When Soper see him 
he whispers, lookin’ up as bright an” sassy as he could bein’ 
so low, and he says, ‘Doctor, I don’t want ye to give me 
no medicine—jest want ye to look at me an’ tell me what ye 
think, I know what to take myself." Doctor he examined 
him careful an’ listened with his ear to the rattlin’ in Soper’s 
throat, and he says, ‘ye ‘ra pretty sick man, but ye must 
eat plenty o” nourishin’ things, and get «1 poultice on your 
chist, an’ I "ll send you some things from Skillard’s you jest 
naturally must take.’ Then he beckons to me and whispers 
loud-like, ‘come out in the hall." Then he says, ‘he seems 
un’countable weak, not bein’ sick long—what’s he been 
takin’? ‘ Pills,’ I answers him, ‘to purify his blood.’ ‘Well,’ 
says the Doctor, ‘do n't let him take no more or he’s a dead 
man! He's most past savin’ anyway.” Then I went in; 
Soper, he whispers again, ‘what d’ he say?” I'll tell ye 
true says I a holdin’ up my hand, he says ye must n't take 
no more pills*er ye ’ll be a dead man.” ‘Give me them 
pills,” says Soper, s’ hoarse he could hardly speak, and, good 
land! I handed him the box an’ he jest poured out thirty-two 
pills, yes, he did, and swallered *em down like lightnin’. In 
four days he was out o’ doors a gettin’ well. When he 
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meets Doctor Corey he says, ‘ Kill me, will they? Dead, 
be I? I°ma better doctor than any o’ you fellers now." 
‘Goin’? Well, don’t forget nurology means the blood 
needs purifyin’; an’ pills is best thing fer ’numony and grip, 
but some can stan’ "em an’ some can’t; an’ my family ‘s 
always be’n them as kin.” 
Jennie Brooks. 


THE CROP 
(AFTER HOLBEIN) 


URN up the clods, O Sower, lank and thin;— 
What dost thou sow therein? 
The spindling trees look on: some languid sheep 
Like spectres grey amid the stubble creep. 


The fields are wide. ‘‘ What rank crop sow’st therein, 
Fierce farmer, bone and skin ?” 

The blackened stumps like outraged victims rise, 

And toss wild arms protesting to the skies. 


“Small, potent seeds, rich seeds I sow therein,” 
He quoth, with sallow grin;— 

“Small seeds,—some idle habits vain I drop; 
Light words and slighter deeds make up my crop; 
—They grow,” laughed Sin. 

HANNAH ParKER KIMBALL. 
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THE LAND OF THE STRADDLE-BUG 


CuHaprTrer VI. 


EPTEMBER and October passed before the survey. 

ors, long looked for, came through. It would be 

thiee months later before the settlers could file and escape 
from their claims. 

The wonder had passed out of the life of the squatters. 
One by one the novelties and beauties of the plain had passed 
away or grown familiar. The sod grew sere, the ploverand 
blackbird fell silent, the prairie chicken’s piping cry ceased 
as the flocks grew toward maturity, the lark and the cricket 
possessed the russet plain, which seemed to snap and crackle 
in the midnight frost and to wither away in the bright, mid- 
day sun. 

Most of the squatters had spent their money, and there 
was little work for them to do. Each man was like his 
neighbor,—waiting to prove up. Most of them had lived 
on canned beans and crackers during the summer, and they 
now faced three months more of it and winter rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

The vast, treeless level, so alluring in May and June, had 
become an oppressive weight to those most sensitive, and 
as the air grew chill and the skies overcast, many turned 
with apprehensive faces to the untracked northwest, out of 
which the winds swept cold and keen. The land of the 
straddle-bug grew gray and sad. 

One day there came a cold rain mixed with sleet, and 
when the sun set, partly clear, the coteaux to the west rose 
like a marble wall, crenellated and shadowed in violet. It 
was beautiful as the bulwarks of some celestial city, but it 
made each settler look keenly at the thin walls of his cabin. 

The depopulation of the newly settled land began. Some 
went back never to return, others settled in Boomtown and 
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came out only once a month to hold their claims through 
the winter, while a few continued to live in their shanties. 
Burke and Blanche remained in their little shanty, which 
looked still more like a den when sodded to the eaves. The 
Clayton girls flitted away to Wheatland, coming and going 
once in two weeks. It grew desolately lonely as one by 
one the cabins grew smokeless and silent. 

The only English speaking woman within three miles was 
old Mrs. Bussy, who swore and smoked a pipe and talked 
in a voice like a man with bronchitis. She was not an at- 
tractive personality, and Mrs. Burke seldom visited her. 

Burke was away a great deal teaming, working desper- 
ately to get something laid up for the winter. The summer 
excursion with its laughter, its careless irresponsibility, had 
become a deadly grapple with the implacable forces of win- 
ter. The land of the straddle-bug grew drear. 

Now the wind had dominion over the lonely woman, wear- 
ing out her soul with its melancholy—vast and wordless sigh. 

It seemed to enter her soul, filling it with hunger, unrest, 
never conceived before. Day after day it sighed in her ears 
and wailed about the little cabin, rousing within her name- 
less, inarticulate desires and despairs. Obscure emotions, 
unused powers of reason and recollection came to her. She 
grew in sombre womanhood. Sometimes Mrs. Bussy came 
across the prairie, sometimes a load of land-seekers asked 
for dinner, but mainly she was alone all day. She worked 
in the garden gathering the vegetables and then, when there 
was nothing more to do, she sat by the window watching, 
waiting, gazing at the moveless sod, listening to the wind. 
Those were wretched days. She was alone with the deep- 
est problems. 

She saw before her a convict’s life during the winter 
months. She began to perceive that they had made a bitter 
mistake, but her husband had not yet acknowledged it, and 
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she honestly tried not to reproach him. Nevertheless, she 
had moments of bitterness, when she raged fiercely against 
him. 

Little things gave her opportunity. He came home late 
one day. She sat sullenly by the window. He began to 
apologize. 

“*T didn’t intend to stay to supper, but Mrs. Bradley ”— 

“*Mrs. Bradley! Yes, you can go and have a good time 
with Mrs. Bradley and leave me here all alone to rot. It’d 
serve you right if I just left you to enjoy this fine home 
alone.” 

He trembled with agony and weakness. 

**Oh, you don’t mean that, Blanchie—” 

** For heaven’s sake, den’t call me pet names. I'mnot a 
child. If I*d had any sense, I°d never come out here. 
There ’s nothing left for us, but just freeze or starve.” 

He sank back into a corner in gentle, sorrowful patience, 
and waited for her to wear out her anger. 

While they sat there in silence, they heard the sound of 
hoofs on the frozen ground, and then Bailey’s pleasant voice. 
Burke went to the door and Blanche rose to meet the visitor. 
Her face lighted up and the knot in her forehead smoothed 
out. There was no alloy in her pure respect for Bailey. 

He came in smilingly, his hearty voice ringing out sharply. 
He took her hand in his with a quick, strong grip and the 
light of his brown eyes brought a smile to her face. 

«I’ve come over to see if you don’t want to come to the 
city to-morrow? I've got Joe Pease to stay in the store, 
and so I thought I'°d take an outing.” 

Burke looked at his wife; she replied eagerly. 

**T should like to go, Mr. Bailey, very much. Our old 
team is so feeble. I*m afraid every time that old Dick 'll 
fall down on the road.” 
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“* We'll have to get back to-morrow night,” Burke said. 

** Oh, we ‘ll do that all right,” replied Bailey. 

As she planned the trip with tremulous eagerness, Bailey 
was studying her. She seemed to be getting old fast. She 
was paler than ever and more refined and thoughtful, scarce- 
ly recognizable as the high-colored, powerful woman for 
whom he had helped build the shanty in March. 

There were times now when it seemed as if she were ap- 
pealing to him, and at times she made his heart ache with 
undefined sorrow. 

For a half hour she chatted with Bailey with something of 
her old-time vivacity, but when he went out her face grew 
gloomy again, and she silenced her husband with a glance 
when he attempted to keep up the cheerful conversation. 

The next morning, as she was dressing, she turned sick 
and faint fora moment. Her breath seemed to fail her and 
she sat down, dizzy and weak. She was alone, but the red 
blood came swelling back into her face as she seemed to 
wait and listen. 

She grew better soon, and rose and went about her work. 
Then the excitement and pleasure of her trip, the expecta- 
tion of meeting Rivers, helped her to put her weakness away. 

Bailey called for the Clayton girls also, and Mrs. Burke 
saw the shine of a lover's joy in Bailey’s face and the clear, 
unwavering trust of a pure, good girl in Estelle’s grey eyes. 
It brought the shadow back to her own face. 

Poor Burke always seemed so weak beside Bailey and 
Rivers. His thoughts were few and his tongue stammering. 
Sometimes she pitied him with a remorseful tenderness, at 
other times she could not look at him. She herself was 
silent on the ride, listening to the quick, bright talk of the 
young girls with Bailey, who was really growing droll. 

It was on this visit that Burke made a fancied discovery. 
He was like a child seeking a chance to speak, but he kept 
still until they were at home again. 
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At night, just before retiring, as they sat in silence, 
Blanche seemed gentler than usual, so he began— 

“Blanche, I want to ask you something,—that is, I ‘ve 
been kind o” noticin’ you—"" here he smiled, intending to 
be sly and suggestive. ‘* Seems to me this climate aint so 
bad after all; you complain a good deal, but seems to me 
you hadn’t ought to.” He trembled while he smiled. 

** What do you mean?” she asked, and her face flooded 
with crimson. 

**T mean,” he tried to laugh, “‘your best dress seems 
pretty tight for you—”” 

** Don’t be a fool,” she said angrily. ‘If anything like 
that happens, I°ll let you know.” 

His face lengthened, and the smile went out of it. He 
accepted her tone as denial, and he was too loyal to doubt 
her. He rose after a silence, and went out with downcast 
head. 

She sat there feeling as if her blood were freezing in her 
hands and feet. The crisis was upon her. The time of her 
judgment was coming—and she was alone. She felt a sud- 
den wave of anger against Rivers. Why had he waited and 
waited? He could wait—he was a man, but she was the 
woman— 


Burke came in noisily, stamping his feet like a boy. 


“*Tt’s snowin’ like all git out,” he said, “‘and I’ve got to 
rig up some kind of a slid.” 

He went to sleep with the readiness of a child, and as she 
lay listening to his quiet breath, she remembered how easy 
it had once been for her to sleep. She had the same agony 
of pity for him that she would have felt for a child she had 
wronged malevolently. 

The next day Mrs. Bussy came over. At herrap, Blanche 
called ‘Come in,” but remained seated by the fire. 
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The old woman entered, knocking the snow oft her feet 
like a man. 

‘* How de do, neighbor ?** 

Blanche drew her shawl a little closer around her. ‘ Not 
very well; sit down, won’t you?” 

**Can’t stop. You don’t seem very peart. I want to 
know what seems the trouble?"’ Her keen eyes never 
seemed so penetrating before. Blanche flushed and moved 
uneasily. She was afraid of the old creature, who seemed 
half-man, half-woman. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Rheumatism, I guess.” 

“That so? Well, this weather is "nough to give any- 
body rheumatiz. I tell Ed, that’s my boy, I tell Ed we 
made holy fools of ourselves, comin’ out here. I never see 
such a damn country f’r wind."” She rambled on about the 
weather for some time, and at last rose. ‘* Well, I wanted 
to borrow your wash-boiler; mine leaks like an infernal old 
sieve, and I dasent go to town to get it mended, for fear of 
a blow. What’s trouble?” 

Blanche suddenly put her hand to her side and grew white 
and rigid. Then the blood flamed out on her cheeks and 
the perspiration stood out on her skin in big drops. She 
clinched her lips between her teeth and lay back in her chair. 

““Ye look kindo’ faint. Can't I do something fer ye? 
Got any painkiller? That's good, well rubbed in,”’ volun- 
teered the old woman. 

“*No, no, I—I ’m all right now; it was just a sharp twinge, 
that’s all—you’ll find the boiler in the shed; I don’t need 
it." Her tone was one of dismissal. 

The old woman rose. ‘All right, I'll find it. Set still.” 
As she went out she grinned, a mocking, sly aggravating 
grin. 

“It’s all right—nothin’ to be ashamed of. We had ten. 
I called my first one pleurisy, too. It didn’t fool any one 
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though.’ She cackled and creaked with ,aughter as she 
shut the door. 

As she went out the door she winked and grinned horri- 
bly and said: 

“I’ve known sich cases before. I reckon you'll be send- 
ing for me some o’ these fine days. Oh, it’s all right. I've 
had ten myself—I called it pleurisy myself the first time." 
She went off chuckling. 

Blanche sat motionless there, staring straight before her, 
while the fire died out and the room grew cold. She felt 
twice more the thrust of that impatient little foot. 

Her terror and shame gave way at last and she allowed 
herself to dream on the mystical joy of motherhood. She 
permitted herself to fancy the life of a mother in a sheltered 
and prosperous home. She felt in imagination the touch of 
little lips, the thrust of little hands, the cling of little arms. 
It thrilled her with such power a shudder ran over her, and 
the maternal muscles of her bosom moved. 

The little one should come into a lovely sun-lit room. It 
should have a warm pretty cradle. It should— 

The door opened and her husband entered. 

‘‘Why, Blanche—what ’s the matter? You ‘ve let the fire 
goout. It’s coldin here. You'll be sick to-morrow.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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CHORUS OF IMMORTALS. 


Apropos of the “ Recent Criticism of Genius : *’ 


Men brought us chaplets years ago 
And bowed before each deathless name, 
And saw us in the stars and sang 
Our glory down the halls of fame. 
Now science with her microscope 
Is rummaging within our pates— 
We are not men of genius, but 
“¢ Superior degenerates.”” 


Plod on, ye dullards! ye alone 

Are benefactors of the race. 

For you the garlands and the throne— 

To you we yield our lofty place. 

Unsane was our neurotic reign— 

Humbly we bless our altered fates. 

Once we were gods! but now we are 
‘* Superior degenerates.” 


Se 


It seems that a tax collector had been diligently searching 
for Oscar a considerable time when one morning he discov- 
ered the descendant of the O’Flaherties issuing from his 
house in Tite Street. The collector demanded certain pay- 
ments which Oscar refused to make, alleging that if he 
owed any taxes, a thing he himself looked upon as improb- 
able and absurd, he certainly did not owe them in that 
particular district, for he did not live there. 

“But, Mr. Wilde, this is your house; you occupy it; 
I "ve just seen you coming out of it. You must live here.” 

** Most positively I do not.” 
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** At any rate,”’ retorted the now slightly exasperated 
man, *‘ you do what legally constitutes living in the house. 
You sleep there. You don’t deny that.” 

**But, my dear man,” Oscar answered, languidly stifling 
a yawn, “‘you must consider. I sleep so badly.” 

aa) 

Some acute critic ot a future generation will arise and— 
when proper perspective is possible—accuse Mr. Lewis Car- 
roll of having initiated the decadent disease in England. He 
was the first of the latter-day men to write a symbolist poem, 
and on him lies much of the consequent blame. That 
famous and instructive lyric ‘‘ Jabberwocky” has all the 
characteristics of full-fledged symbolism. Its sententious 
inanity, its marvel of words and its easy melody—do these 
not constitute symbolism? And what have the new men 
done to surpass it? 

*T was brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe ; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 


And the mome raths outgrabe. 
* * * * * 


And as in uffish thought he stood, 

The Jabberwock, with eyes of flame, 
Came whiffling through the tulgey wood, 
And burbled as he came. 


. * * * * 
One, two! One, two! And through and through 
The vorpal blade went snicker-snack ! 
He left it dead and with its head 
He went gallumphing back. 
*‘And hast thou slain the Jabberwock ? 
Come to my arms, my beamish boy! 
O frabjous day! Callooh! Collay!" 
He chortled in his joy. 
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*T was brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


In all the catalogue of age-end effusions, is there any- 
thing more perfect than this? Wherefore the fame of Rim- 
baud and Verlaine, of Rémy de Gourmont and Saint-Pol- 
Roux-le-Magnifique,—mere disciples? Their masquerade is 
over. It is time their master was acknowledged. Hail to 
Lewis Carroll,—new chief of the symbolists ! 

-e 
THE MUD-SWASHER 


(Without apologies to Mr. Bliss Carman) 
OW—wow, wow, wow, wow, wow, 
I’m wallowing here in an old mud-scow; 
It is sweet to wallow, if you know how. 


The mud in the scow is blacker than time, 
And green and oozy and covered with slime, 
And almost as rotten as this, my rhyme. 


I bathe my face in the fragrant mud ; 

It is sweeter to me than a fresh rose-bud, 

As sweet as the sight of a pool of blood. 
Wow—wow, wow, wow, wow, wow, 

Can you tell me what I am driving at now? 

For I fear my brains have got mixed with the slough. 


Ae a) 


Mr. Henry B. Fuller has recently finished another novel, 
the scene of which, as in his ‘‘Cliff-Dwellers’’ is laid in 
Chicago. The book is now printing and will shortly be 
published by the Harpers. The title is “With the Proces- 
sion.” 
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The Duodecimos’ reprint of “Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack” recalls the very successful imitation, not to say 
plagarism, by which Benjamin Franklin started the justly 
celebrated publication on its prosperous career. At that 
time the chief rival in the almanack-making business was a 


certain Titan Leeds. Franklin proceeded to the discomfit- 
ure of his rival by gravely predicting in the first issue of 
** Poor Richard ** the death of his rival forthe 17th of Octo- 
ber next, 1733, at 3:29 Pp. M. Although Titan himself be- 
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lieved he should last till the 26th, the maker of the new 
almanack felt justified in entering the field since by his cal- 
culations *‘Inexorable Death, who was never known to 
respect merit, has already prepared the mortal Dart, and 
that ingenious Man must soon be taken from us."’ But 
Leeds, instead of dying, issued a fresh almanack for 1734 
“to publish the Folly and Ignorance of this presumptuous 
Author.”” ‘Another gross Falsehood,’ he went on to say, 
was “‘that by my own calculations I shall survive until the 
26th of the said month, October, which is as untrue as the 
former. 

Poor Leeds doubtless had not calculated on his own death 
for the 26th, but he probably was not prepared to find his 
statement used as proof positive of his demise. Franklin's 
almanack for ’34 followed Leéds’s closely. In this ‘* Poor 
Richard" said: ‘If it is, as he says, untrue that he survived 
until that date, he is dead now to all Intents and Purposes, 
anything he may say to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

All this is amusing enough, but as a writer in ‘‘ The 
Realm,” Lady Colin Campbell’s new journal, pertinently 
remarks, apparently neither the good people of Franklin's 
day nor the editors of this new reprint were sufficiently well 
read in early eighteenth century literature to remember the 
original perpetrator of the joke. In 1708 Isaac Bickerstaff, 
who was no other than Swift himself, predicted the death of 
a rival almanack-maker called Partridge. Later a “‘ Letter 
to a Person of Honour" claimed to verify Partridge’s death; 
and when Partridge vigorously protested, Bickerstaff 
brought forward over a thousand gentlemen who would 
swear ‘*They were sure no Man alive ever writ such damn’d 
stuff as this,"’ so ‘‘Mr. Partridge lies under a Dilemma, 
either of disowning his Almanack, or allowing himself to be 
No Man alive,” An epitaph for Partridge was suggested, 
beginning : 
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** Here, five foot deep, lies on his back 
A Cobbler, Starmonger, a Quack, 
Who to the Stars, in pure good-will, 
Does to his best look upward still. 
Weep, all you customers that use 
His Pills, his Almanacks, or Shoes, 
And you that did your fortune seek 
Step to his grave but once a week.” 


There is a whole Bickerstaff literature which, with Poor 
Richard's joke, is waiting for him who shall write “The His- 
tory of Horse-play.” 
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